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A TIME FOR EXAMINATION 


As the decade of the 1950's draws to its close there 
are signs that the nation is about to begin a serious 
examination of what it has been doing and where it 
hopes to go. The exchange of visits between Pre- 
mier Khrushchev and President Eisenhower, the 
President's proposed travels abroad and the forth- 
coming summit conference are official manifesta- 
tions of dissatisfaction with past rigidities and a 
willingness to at least attempt new approaches. 
On a wider, less official level one senses an even 
More urgent concern that our national policies 
should be brought into line with changing events. 

The September visit of Mr. Khrushchev to the 
United States has proved an occasion for the new 
examination of American approaches to the Cold 
War, and the forthcoming Presidential election 
has given it impetus; but it seems clear that even 
without the stimulus of these events the examina- 
tion would take place. The great policies upon 
which America has based its role as leader of the 
free world were largely shaped by the Truman 
administration in response to the challenges of 
the late 1940’s. The administration of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower has carried them on through the past 
decade pretty much unaltered (except for such 
occasional embellishments as “liberation” and 
“inassive retaliation”). But however these ap- 
proaches served us in the past it is evident, in the 
EY nature of things, that they cannot serve us 

ever. 


History moves at too dizzying a pace for the 

licies of one era to serve another, and talk of 
massive retaliation” would be as dangerously un- 
real in 1959 as talk of a “fortress America” was 
in 1949. Whatever new leadership comes to power 
in next year’s election must create policies which, 
though they are based on the realities of past 
experience, will meet the problems of a radically 
changing time. 

Whatever specific shape these policies may take 
(and this should be a matter for the most serious 
Political debate during the coming months) it 
Seems evident that they must be rooted in some 
hard truths that the nation is only now coming to 


accept. Among them the following are surely 
central. 


(1) Communist power is a reality which the free 
world must finally recognize; this power cannot 
in the foreseeable future be willed, prayed, or “lib- 
erated” away. 

(2) Since Communist power has become stabil- 
ized in the Soviet Union and is in rapid process 
of stabilizing itself in China, the Western world 
must accept some form of coexistence; the onl 
alternative to this is probably no existence at 

(3) Coexistence will not be “peaceful.” The two 
systems are not destined to be friends. Coexistence 
will be “competitive” and it will be increasingly 
economic and political rather than military. 

(4) The areas of the world where competition 
will be most keen—and ultimately most decisive— 
are the present “underdeveloped,” still uncom- 
mitted nations. It is in Africa and Asia that the 
question of totalitarianism or freedom will finally 
be decided. 

(5) While the competition goes forward, the 
West has no choice but to maintain and develop 
its nuclear power as a deterrent to overt Com- 
munist aggression; at the same time it must main- 
tain stronger conventional military forces so that 
it can meet limited aggression in a limited way, 
without accepting the suicidal alternatives of sur- 
render or nuclear war. 

(6) This means that the United States cannot, 
in this generation or perhaps the next, Sap 
“peace” any more than it can accept the folly of 
war. It must learn patience and sacrifice for the 
long haul of a contest whose end cannot now 
be seen. 

What we still face, in brief, is the situation 
which Adlai Stevenson warned us of in 1952 when 
he said: “This is the eve of great decisions, not 
easy ones like resistance when youre attacked, 
but a long, patient, costly struggle which alone 
can assure triumph over the great enemies of 
men—war and poverty and tyranny—and the as- 
saults upon human dignity which are the most 
grievous consequence of each.” 
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With its October 30 issue, The Commonweal com- 
letes thirty-five years of publication. The Thirty- 
Anniversary Issue is composed of editorials and 
articles published by The Commonweal in the last 
ten years. They cover a wide range of topics and, 
taken together, they provide a record of the prob- 
lems and challenges religion has had to face in the 
last decade. 


The editors have divided the issue into four main 
“chapters”—“The Christian in a Secularized Cul- 
ture,” “The Nature of the Catholic Response,” “The 
Challenge of the Specific,” and “Religion and Es- 
thetic Values.” The section called “The Challenge 
of the Specific” contains perhaps the most variety, 
addressing such issues as criticism of the UN, the 
Communist threat, the H-bomb, the McCarthy era, 
the problem of anti-intellectualism, religious and ra- 
cial tensions in American society, paci and so- 
cial justice. An editorial dated July 29, 1955, on the 
eve of the Geneva conference js peace seemed 
“to be breaking out all over”), remains a timely cor- 
_rective to any currently renewed illusions about the 
nature of Soviet-American relations. “We have in- 
sisted,” the editors write, “...that the struggle 
against world Communism cannot be solved by war, 
but that it cannot be solved, either, by refusing to 

the struggle for what it is—a hostility that 
can have no end as long as Communism remains 
what it is. Our full diplomatic efforts must be exerted 
toward ao immediate dangers of war, to- 
ward seeking whatever compromises we can honor- 
ably come to with the Communist powers.” 


Another editorial warns against the temptation of 
the Christian to “write off a world” which, in its ca- 
pacity for nuclear suicide, “seems already to have 
written off itself . . . The Christian cannot allow 
himself the luxury of despair even when the dark- 
ness seems everywhere about. He cannot merely re- 
treat to his own certainties and fortify himself 
against disaster with his ultimate optimism. Christ 
wept over the things that were to come upon Jeru- 
salem. His followers too must concern Resins: 
with their time and place. Knowing that, in the final 
sense, ev they must still 
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Orbis, the quarterly journal of world affairs pub- 
lished by the Auden Policy Research Institute. of 
the University of Pennsylvania, includes in its fall 
issue an article by Dean Acheson entitled “The 
Premises of American Policy.” The former Secretary 
of State examines the imperatives of international 
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stability and cites some recent examples of diplo- 
matic imprudence which have imperilled the chances 
for that stability. Mr. Acheson sees our task as two- 
fold: we must strengthen the unity of the Atlantic 
nations (“the sine qua non of Free World survival”) 
through NATO, and we must find some effective 
means of checking the Sino-Soviet drive for global 
hegemony. This second task involves an understand- 
ing of the scientific revolution and its effect upon 
the “uncommitted les” of Asia and Africa. But 
it is to the first task that Mr. Acheson devotes most 
of his attention. 


Noting the failures of past policies to provide a 
lasting guarantee of military security, Mr. Acheson 
advocates a new military strategy for NATO which 
could “confront any Soviet ground probe with the 


‘very danger which the Kremlin wants to avoid— 


namely the risk of nuclear holocaust.” “The tran- 
scendent Soviet objective,” Mr. Acheson writes, “is 
to drive us from Europe. So long as the Soviet lead- 
ers believe that this objective lies within their grasp, 
for just so long will a conclusive settlement—in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere—be impossible.” 


“Human Estrangement and the Failure of the Po- 
litical Imagination” is the subject of an article in 
the October issue of The Review of Politics. Written 
by Glenn Tinder, who teaches in the University of 
Massachusett’s Department of Government, the ar- 
ticle is a penetrating analysis of the failure of con- 
temporary politics to relate to the central fact of 
the contemporary human condition, which the au- 
thor defines as “mass disintegration.” With the pass- 
ing of former social inequalities as the basis for po- 
litical and economic reform, “new and equally sin- 
ister dominations have come to prevail.” The con- 
sequent alienation of men from nature, from their 
environment and possessions, from their past and 
future, and from each other has become the perva- 
sive subject of modern art, philosophy and letters. 
Of these realities the political imagination is ignor- 
ant. “It is ‘the stranger, far more than the prole- 
tarian,” writes Mr. Tinder, “who now demands un- 
derstanding on the part of those with political pow- 
er.” The more so, since “the ultimate peril implicit 
in the condition of estrangement is that of nihilism. 
. . . So long as we are oblivious to mass disintegra- 
tion, and to the nihilistic proclivities which ma 
arise from it, the imagination of those who deal wi 
international relations is necessarily to some degree 
crippled.” 


PAMPHILUS 


THE MORALITIES OF NEGOTIATION 


They Determine Our Approach and Our Objectives in the Cold War 


E. Raymond Platig 


Many well-intentioned people have long recognized 
the absence in our century of any effective inter- 
national law, government and mores. They have 
also wasted a lot of time attempting to conjure up 
constitutional governments for the world, to codify, 
revise and extend international law, and to call forth 
a mostly non-existent world public opinion. In a 
world rent by such basic ideological and cultural 
splits as is ours, these efforts are foredoomed to 
failure. 

The much more relevant question for one in- 
terested in peace in this nuclear-missile‘ age is 
whether or not the United States and the Soviet 
Union can settle through negotiation some of the 
political problems of the Cold War. If they cannot 
agree to “live and let live” as sovereign states in a 
world of sovereign states, on what basis can we 
expect that they will engage in that much more in- 
timate collaboration out of which mores, law and 
government can grow? 

I would like to explore the prospects for resolving 
through negotiation some of the political tensions 
of the Cold War. There are many factors which will 
affect the possibility for success in any such nego- 
tiations. I will write here about just three of these 
factors: (1) the American attitude and objectives in 
the Cold War, (2) the Soviet attitude and objectives 
in the Cold War, and (3) the distribution of power 
between the East and West at the time of negotia- 
tion. 

The American attitude and objectives in the Cold 
War are one factor over which we have a maximum 
degree of control. In very broad terms, there are 
essentially two attitudes which the United States can 
take, and these attitudes can be illustrated by ref- 
erence to our late Secretary of State, John Foster 
Dulles, who at different times took both of them. 
Both of these attitudes can in turn be traced back 
to two different attitudes concerning the relation- 
ship of ethics to American foreign policy, and again 
Mr. Dulles took both attitudes on this particular 
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issue. To oversimplify, the attitude which one takes 
toward the moral problem in foreign policy affects 
the way one interprets the Cold War, and this in 
turn affects one’s definition of American objectives 
in the Cold War. For the sake of labels I am going 
to call one attitude universal moralism and the 
other attitude political pluralism. 


We find the attitude of universal moralism repre- 
sented in Mr. Dulles’s thought something as follows: 
the late statesman expressed his belief in the univer- 
sal moral law. But this moral law, he made clear, 
is not just a source of ultimate judgment on the 
acts of men, but rather it provides a series of 
specific guides which men should follow in their 
everyday acts. The moral law consists, in other 
words, not of ultimate normative values for the 
judgment of conduct, but of operational rules by 
which men should and can live. This was evident 
when Mr. Dulles referred to a universal moral 
order, the laws of which, he said, “are as imperative 
and as inexorable as are those that order our physical 
world; indifference to and violation of these moral 
laws always bring . . . sickness and suffering. . . .” 

Mr. Dulles made it clear that he believed moral 
law provided operational guide lines for the behavior 
of states, as well as for individuals. “Moral law,” 
he said in 1946, “needs to be translated into codified 
world law. But even today moral law can serve 
mightily to direct the conduct of nations in the 
way consonant with peace.” He also said that “the 
broad principles that should govern our interna- 
tional conduct are not obscure. They grow out of 
the practice by the nations of the simple things 
Christ taught. . . . Such principles mark the channels 
into which our minds must direct our international 
acts if they are to be productive of permanent good.” 

This understanding of the moral law led the 
Secretary of State over the years to propose many 
different reforms of national conduct and of in- 
ternational society. At times he argued that the 
universal moral law is really accepted as a guide 
for state behavior by all states and peoples and 
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that the only reason that the moral law does not 
function more effectively as a control of national 
behavior is that states and peoples are ignorant 
of the facts of international life. If they were aware 
of the facts and could see the consequences of their 
acts, then they would readily bring their acts into 
line with the dictates of the moral law. At other 
times, he argued that the universal moral law was 
known and accepted as applicable to the behavior 
of states by only some states and peoples, though 
potentially knowable and acceptable to all men. 

What Mr. Dulles succeeded in doing, then, al- 
though he never specifically acknowledged this, was 
to divide all men into the anointed and the un- 
anointed, the enlightened and the unenlightened, 
the children of light and the children of darkness. 
There seemed to be some doubt as to whether the 
enlightened were all those who live in societies 
organized on principles which are religious rather 


than atheistic, or whether religious societies merely 


provide the potentiality of enlightenment which 
must be realized through the construction of free 
democratic societies. On one point there is no 
doubt. Those who live in societies organized on 
atheistic principles cannot realize the potentialities 
for enlightenment so long as such principles prevail. 


It is the second interpretation of the moral law 
which is most relevant to an understanding of the 
Dulles approach to the Cold War. For Mr. Dulles 
left no doubt that he considered the Soviet Union 
to be an atheistic despotism. It thus lay outside the 
pale of those states and peoples who acknowledge 
the moral law as a guide to international behavior. 
Indeed, Mr. Dulles said, “this law has been trampled 
by the Soviet rulers.” 

Mr. Dulles divided all states into two categories. 
There were on the one hand what he called the 
free states, or the spiritual societies, which are 
characterized by the fact that they seek in their 
domestic affairs to implement the dictates of the 
moral law and seek in their international affairs 
to be guided by the moral law. There are, on the 
other hand, the atheistic despotisms, or the ma- 
terialistic societies, which are characterized by the 
fact that they deny “the existence of God or of the 
moral law.” The task of the free states is thus clear: 
namely, to extend the area of freedom. 

“No political or social system should prevail,” 
Dulles declared, “unless it is the means by which 
men are consciously trying to bring human conduct 
into accord with moral law and to enlarge the op- 
portunity of men to exercise their human rights and 
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fundamental freedom.” It was this line of thought 
which led directly to Dulles’s call for the liberation 
of “eight hundred million souls.” By this he clearly 
meant not only the liberation of the East European 
satellites but the liberation of the peoples of the 
Soviet Union and of Red China from their Com- 


‘munist governments. 


Now if one takes this attitude toward ethics and 
foreign policy in the Cold War, the prospects for 
negotiated settlement are very dim indeed, for this 
attitude calls for a foreign policy which is essentially 
a moral crusade to extend freedom. It is a foreign 
policy which knows no limits except those provided 
by the inhabited world itself. It is a foreign policy 
which is reformist in spirit and universal in scope, 
one which claims to be based upon universal and 
eternal principles. It is a foreign policy which can 
brook no compromise with the atheistic despotism 
of Communism, for such compromise is a com- 
promise with evil—a compromise of principle. For 
their violation of the moral law, the Soviet rulers, 
Mr. Dulles said, “can and should be made to pay. 
This will happen when we ourselves keep faith 
with that law in our practical decisions of policy.” 

Since this attitude toward the Cold War leads 
the United States to proclaim objectives for its for- 
eign policy which are universal and unlimited, it 
can be anticipated that the objectives of our policy 
will never be realized as long as any Communist 
remains in power anywhere, or, for that matter, 
any other violator of the moral law remains in power. 
With this approach, therefore, the United States 
commits itself to being the upholder and defender 
of the moral law for all time in all places, the moral 
policeman of the world not only throughout the 
Cold War but even beyond the Cold War, if we 
could assume that such a policy would meet with 
success. 

One thing is fairly certain, and that is that if 
the United States commits itself to this type of 
policy the Communist leaders, at least, will not be 
interested in any serious negotiation, for they will 
be astute enough to recognize that the United 
States cannot possibly realize its objectives and at 
the same time permit Communist leadership to 
survive. They are certainly not going to negotiate 
themselves out of existence. 


This, then, is one attitude toward the Cold War 
and toward the definition of American objectives 
in it. It is an attitude which Mr. Dulles voiced and 
an attitude which he seemed to share with a great 
many other Americans. Mr. Dulles, however, took 
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another attitude, and again it must be said that 
this attitude too seemed to be shared by a great 
many Americans. One suspects that just as the Sec- 
retary of State was capable of taking both attitudes 
simultaneously, so too are many Americans. This 
second attitude, the one which I call political 
pluralism, is based upon a different understanding 
of the relationship between ethics and foreign policy. 

Political pluralism took the following form in 
John Foster Dulles’s thought. He argued, in essence, 
that there ought to be universally accepted stand- 
ards of right and wrong national conduct but that 
no universal agreement exists as to what these stand- 
ards are or even ought to be. Furthermore, these 
standards cannot be determined on any a priori 
basis, such as the natural or moral law. Agreed- 
upon standards are the product of the practice of 
states in their relations with one another. This is 
what the experts would call a positivistic approach 
to international law and morality as contrasted to 
the absolutist approach which Mr. Dulles takes 
when he proclaims the existence of a universal 
moral law. 

It is the positivistic approach that informs the 
following statement which Mr. Dulles made in 
1948: “Practical political action is not often a 
subject for authoritative moral judgments of univer- 
sal scope. Those who act in the political field must 
deal with the possible, not with the ideal. They 
must try to get the relatively good, the lesser evil. 
They cannot, without frustration, reject whatever 
is not wholly good. They cannot be satisfied with 
proclaimed ends but must deal with actual means. 
These necessities prevail conspicuously in the in- 
ternational field where tradition, national interest 
and group loyalty have accumulated to an unusual 
degree. They place limits on what is practically 
possible. They introduce error into every human 
judgment. They increase the ever-present risk that 
men will see as ‘right’ that which is self-serving.” 

This same positivistic approach was evident when 
Mr. Dulles said: “There are some Americans who 
rather naively and to some extent unconsciously 
assume that a world at peace will conform to our 
ideas and our wishes.” 

Mr. Dulles did not spell out in detail the implica- 
tions for foreign policy, and especially for American 
foreign policy in the Cold War, of this positivistic 
approach to international morality. However, much 
of his commentary on foreign policy, and indeed 
much of his practice as a statesman, indicates that 
he was well aware of the following implications: 
In the absence of universally accepted operational 
moral principles, the highest common denominator 


which statesmen can find for the foreign policies 
of a number of nations is the concept of vital na- 
tional interests. 

If vital national interests are defined, albeit vague- 
ly, as national survival and integrity of the na- 
tional way-of-life, the concept provides a level of 
discourse which is universally apprehended and 
understood. Statesmen may find that the objectives 
they seek in the name of the vital interest of their 
own state are objectives which they have in com- 
mon with other nations, or the objectives of several 
nations may be mutually incompatible, or the ob- 
jectives of two or more nations may prove to be 
in conflict. Be that as it may, the universal concept 
of vital national interest, as interpreted by rational 
and morally sensitive statesmen, provides the one 
basis on which at least a modicum of justice be- 
tween states can be achieved. 

Foreign policy objectives which are derived from 
concern for vital national interests can be limited 
by reason and conscience. There is, therefore, no 
inherent reason why its vital interest objectives 
must bring a particular nation into conflict with 
any other nation likewise pursuing limited objectives 
derived from its vital national interest. Whether 
or not such conflict does exist will depend on the 
total situation in which the nations operate, but 
unlike objectives which are derived from so-called 
universal moral principles—objectives which are 
therefore unlimited—there is no inevitability of con- 
flict between and among vital national interest ob- 
jectives. 


As I indicated earlier, there is ample evidence 
that Mr. Dulles was aware of all these implications. 
In 1945, for example, he told a church group: “We 
must not be dogmatic. Our particular ideals and 
sense of vital interest are not the only ones in 
the world. Also, we must recognize that, as said 
the Lansing-Ishii declaration, territorial propinquity 
creates special relations between countries. Just be- 
cause we reject non-cooperation we must not go to 
the other extreme of assuming that all nations have 
an equal interest everywhere.” In the same spirit 
Mr. Dulles has defined the threat of Soviet Com- 
munism as one to the “interests and welfare of 
the United States,” rather than the threat posed by 
Communist leaders who have transgressed the moral 
law. 

This attitude of political pluralism toward morali- 
ty and foreign policy means that Mr. Dulles was 
quite capable of contemplating negotiation and in- 
deed compromise with the Soviet Union. He did, 
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of course, caution against the dangers of appease- 
ment in the Munich sense of 1938, but a policy of 
no appeasement did not mean, he wrote in 1950, 
“a policy of refusing to make genuine compromises.” 
“Compromise,” he added, “is an essential part of 
every peaceful society.” 

ey is this second attitude toward ethics and foreign 
policy—an attitude which looks to vital national 
interests rather than to a universal moralism as the 
guide for foreign policy—which holds out some hope 
for successful negotiation of the political problems 
of the Cold War. It does seem, however, that this 
is an attitude which must be more widely held by 
the American public before it will have any impact 
on our approach. 


The American attitude and American objectives 
in the Cold War are, however, only one of the three 


factors which have a bearing upon the prospects 


for successful negotiation. The second factor is the 
attitude and objectives of the Communists. 


Unfortunately, there seems to be more than ample 
evidence to indicate that the Soviet attitude toward 
the Cold War is even more crusadingly moralistic 
than is the attitude of that segment of the American 
public which would subscribe to Mr. Dulles’s crusad- 
ing ideology of freedom. To be sure, official state- 
ments of policy by Soviet leaders are also shot 
through with contradictions. On the one hand it is 
quite possible to get the very firm impression that 
the Soviet leaders look upon the Soviet Union as an 
instrument to be used in a great crusade to bring 
Communism to the whole world. On the other hand 
there have been verbal indications that the Com- 
munist leaders would be willing to settle for some 
sort of compromise arrangement which would permit 

coexistence of Communism along with 
Western and other non-Communist types of society. 
In the face of these contradictions we must guard 
against two things. First, we must guard against 
interpreting Soviet objectives as limited merely be- 
cause we wish they were; second, we must guard 
against assuming that Soviet objectives are incapable 

change. 

In my mind the only prudent course is to assume 
that the Soviet objective is world domination until 
such time as we have convincing proof to the con- 
trary, but, I repeat, we must guard against as- 
suming that this objective of world domination is 
not susceptible to change, and we must be alert to 
the change if and when it takes place. As long as 
this is the Soviet objective, then we must view any 
Soviet interest in negotiation as primarily a tactical 
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move to advance its cause in the Cold War and 
not as a basic change indicating a willingness to 
terminate the Cold War on terms which would 
protect our national interests. 

For the time being I remain convinced that the 
Soviet Union and the other Communist states, es- 
pecially China, are not pursuing objectives limited 
by a concern strictly for their own vital interests. 
The very rapid and successful expansionist policies 
of the Communist states since the end of World 
War II, and the constant pressure against the non- 
Communist world ever since, certainly belie any 
such limited objectives. I can only conclude, there- 
fore, that there is at the moment no hope of reach- 
ing an acceptable negotiated settlement of the 
Cold War. 

I would point out, however, that in spite of the 
general hardening of Soviet policy after Hungary, 
there are still forces at work which may eventually 
lead the Soviet leaders to a limitation of their ob- 
jectives. For one thing, there is the very real force 
of terror which inheres in any contemplation of all- 
out nuclear warfare. If we can convince the Soviet 
leaders that they cannot realize their objectives 
short of all-out nuclear war and that they cannot 
win a nuclear war, then this terror should eventually 
work toward a change of objectives. 

Secondly, there are certainly changes going on 
within the Soviet Union, and within the Soviet bloc, 
which at least offer some hope that Soviet objectives 
may eventually be changed. Of the forces working 
for change within the Soviet Union I think I would 
place my greatest hope on the long-range growth 
of conservatism which one could expect would 
accompany the continuing success of Soviet domestic 
policies. Finally, I would find some hope in the 
long-range prospect that the Soviet Union will find 
it more and more difficult to keep a large number 
of Communist powers, and especially Communist 
China, in line on all doctrinal and policy matters. 
Underlying this hope is the expectation that in the 
long run nationalism will still prove to be a stronger 
force than international Communism. 

If these forces are present, and if the United States 
takes the attitude that the Cold War can be brought 
to an end without exterminating all Communists, 
then it seems clear that United States policy should 
be directed toward encouraging these forces and 
thus encouraging a change in Soviet objectives. It 
also seems axiomatic that this rules out as one 
possibility for American policy a counter-crusade 
which could only tend to confirm in the Soviet mind 
whatever fears they may have for their own future. 


(Mr. Platig’s article will be concluded next month.) 


prrespondence 


“THE ETHICS OF CALCULATION” 


New York, N. Y. 
Sir: In last month’s Worldview Ernest W. Lefever 
wrote in defense of “the ethics of calculation.” I 
have no quarrel with Dr. Lefever’s plea for calcula- 
tion as one tries to relate ethics to policy, but I 
think that he has gone far toward losing the ethics 
in the calculation and that his own example of calcu- 
lation needs to be challenged radically. 

One example of this loss of ethics in calculation 
is the sentence: “But genetic damage resulting from 
tests or general war or both, like the number of 
automobile deaths in the United States, is well 
within the range of what a civilized society is 
prepared to tolerate.” I assume that “tolerate” is 
used in some technical sense and not in a moral 
sense, but even so the sentence is one of the most 
appalling that I have ever read. For one thing, the 
people who are killed in automobiles usually choose 
to ride in automobiles; whereas most of the victims 
of tests and of nuclear war would have had no 
chance to make such a choice. They would be the 
victims of a few distant policy-makers. I think that 
the traditional distinction between combatants and 
non-combatants in war does not fit the present 
realities, but, on any showing, future generations 
should be regarded as non-combatants. For con- 
temporary policy-makers to assume that they are so 
right that they can nonchalantly condemn a large 
number of unborn children to various kinds of 
genetic distortion is the suspension of ethics. 

I often think that in this respect there is among 
some of us an interesting parallel to the Communist 
suspension of ethics. The Communists sacrifice peo- 
ple who are now living for the sake of a political 
policy which is supposed to benefit future genera- 
tions, but our tendency is to sacrifice future genera- 
tions for a supposed benefit to people now living. 
Of the two types of ethical calculation, I think that 
the Communist calculation, as a form of ethical 
calculation, is more defensible. 


full capacities of the Soviet Union and the United 
States would be about twenty percent of the earth’s 
population.” He goes on to say: “There would be 
practically no casualties of any kind south of the 
equator.” I can only outline my criticisms of his 
extraordinarly complacent presentation of these con- 
clusions. 

1, If his statistics are correct, they would not 
apply ten years from now if the nuclear arms race 
continues with full force. Since a war in any event 
is not likely in the immediate future, it is important 
to look at the probable consequences of present 
policy under the technological conditions a decade 
hence. 

2. If there are to be no casualties south of the 
equator, what would be the percentage of the 
population north of the equator that would be 
killed or injured, and what would be the effect of 
this on the, communities north of the equator? 

3. Such a war would not only destroy the number 
of people of whom Dr. Lefever speaks; it would 
also destroy the fabric of community in many na- 
tions. It might even wipe out or almost wipe out 
whole nations which cover a small territory, such 
as Britain. 

4, Dr. Lefever says that “the worst nuclear war 
now possible would leave eighty percent of the 
earth’s population alive and healthy.” They might 
be without bodily injury but what about their moral 
and emotional health? The moral trauma resulting 
from such a war would probably be beyond any- 
thing that we can imagine. 

5. How much chance would there be for the sur- 
vival of the institutions of political and spiritual 
freedom after such a catastrophe? Incidentally, these 
institutions flourish most north of the equator! Mere 
survival, bread and order, would for a long time 
be more important to people than freedom. If Dr. 
Lefever is interested in avoiding objectionable types 
of political systems by the policies which he recom- 


d _ All that Dr. Lefever says about the probable con- _mends, he is likely to fail if they result in general 
d sequences of nuclear war needs to be challenged both —_war. 

t in terms of some other consequences which are as 6. There is a whole range of questions which are 
e important as those which he mentions, and in almost never discussed having to do with what the 
e terms of some estimate of the consequences of the worst alternative to general war might be if we are 
d worst alternative to general nuclear war. His most faced with ultimate choices, Suppose that Com- 
e. arresting point is that “the maximum possible loss munist nations were able to extend their power, 
) of life from a general nuclear war involving the —_ what in the long run might we expect? Just as Dr. 


Lefever plays down the consequences of war, it 
might be quite as convincing to play down the con- 
sequences of allowing Communism to find its level 
in the world without decisive military opposition 
but with many kinds of resistance in the various 
countries. For one thing, Communism has shown 
that it can change in a few decades and become 
a less intolerable form of society. Its worst conse- 
quences might last for a shorter time than the worst 
consequences of a general nuclear war. Also, there 
is a question that needs much exploration as to how 
far Russia would be able to exercise oppressive con- 
trol at a distance. She has difficulty even now with 
Poland. She has allowed Yugoslavia to get out from 
under her control. Is it not possible that the degree 
of oppressiveness of Communist control would de- 
pend upon the dynamics within a country? Forms of 
resistance to Communism in each contry might still 
go on that would be more relevant to its charac- 
teristic type of power than nuclear bombs. If there 
developed a strong and fanatical Communist move- 
ment within a country, the worst type of oppression 
might take place for a limited period. In some 
cases proximity to Russia might have the same ef- 
fect as it does in the case of Hungary and East 
Germany. What is likely to be the effect of more 
humane institutions in Russia on the degree of ruth- 
lessness it would exercise abroad? What may be 
the effect of the rivalry of the great Communist 
powers in leaving a space for some form of freedom 
for other countries? I have raised these points, not 
because I am dogmatic about them, but because 
they are so seldom mentioned. I wish that Dr. 
Lefever would put his acute mind on them with as 
ruthless an openness to what may be the realities 
as he has tried to cultivate in regard to the con- 
sequences of war. 

I am sure that Dr. Lefever and I would agree that 
the test of any policy is whether it succeeds in 
preventing both of these ultimate disasters. So long 


as there is hope of 
balanced policy based upon the calculation as to 
how to prevent them both. But I see in Dr. Lefever’s 
argument a strange callousness that may under- 
mine the imperative to prevent the general nuclear 
war. This could profoundly warp policy. We may 
grant that there are risks in any policy, but is it 
right to assume that the risks must always run in 
the one direction? 

JOHN BENNETT 

Dean, Union Theological Seminary 


Raeford, North Carolina 
Sir: In his article, “The Ethics of Calculation,” 
Ernest W. Lefever cites a passage from Scripture to 
support his thesis: Luke 14: 32, 33. Dr. Lefever 
writes: “Incidentally, Jesus of Nazareth apparently 
assumed that statesmen had a moral obligation to 
calculate between two hostile camps. . .” 

My question is: Has Dr. Lefever not lifted this 
passage of Scripture from its context and used it in 
a way which Jesus’ words did not intend? Just 
prior to the verses quoted, Jesus has been talking 
about the absolute, radical demands of discipleship. 
He is advising those who would follow Him to 
count the cost. The illustration of the two kings 
taking stock of their military power is used only to 
draw attention to the seriousness of decision to be 
Christ’s disciple. It does not give any content to 
what being a disciple means. In fact, the suggested 
‘use of this passage by Dr. Lefever is that Jesus is 
urging Christians to take sides with either one 
earthly ruler or another. What just precedes these 
verses strongly suggests just the opposite. It sug- 
gests that the Christians’ king is Christ, and the 
method of dealing with the hostile world is the 
suffering servant method of the Cross, not military 
calculation. 

MEIGS A. NEWKIRK 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND NATIONAL STYLE 


In its November issue, The Progressive publishes an 
article on foreign policy by Senator William Ful- 
bright, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Excerpts from this article follow. 


The United States is losing the Cold War because 
the American people and their elected leaders are 
unwilling to perceive and accept the full sweep of 
their responsibilities. Some say this situation was in- 
evitable; that the national mood is cyclical and that 
a complacent, even euphoric, people is the unavoid- 
able consequence of a long, arduous period of de- 
pression and war. Without commenting on the mer- 
it of this argument—I am not a sociologist—I would 
observe that the United States is quite literally strug- 
ing for survival as a free society. By now, this 
uld have become obvious to most of our citizens. 

It has, according to some writers who explain that 
behind the cheerful, prosperous facade of the Amer- 
ican citizen lurks an anxiety neurosis brought on by 
the pressures of life in the nuclear age. And it is 
presumably his insecurity, not complacency, that 
prevents this American citizen from making his full 
intellectual commitment to the demands of the time. 

Not being a psychologist, I again withhold com- 
ment. 

I will say, however, that an alarming proportion 
of our people have simply failed to grasp the na- 
ture of the challenge posed by our Communist ad- 
versaries. We have been challenged by a monolithic 
order that is growing in all directions and is dedi- 
cated to the accretion of state power. We, on the 
other hand, have slowed our growth in many direc- 
tions and dedicated ourselves to the inflation of in- 
dividual prosperity and well-being. And while cir- 
cumstances should compel each of the two great 
systems to move somewhat in the other's direction, 
I fear that the distinction, with its ominous impli- 
cations, will hold for quite some time. 


The fault, as Cassius observed to Brutus, “is not 
in our stars, but in ourselves.” The United States is 
currently being failed by its own national style. We 
have a tendency to accept our own superiority quite 
uncritically. Our early empirical methods succeeded 
in producing an immensely rich, self-confident, prag- 
matic society. We tend to think now that we can 
dispose of an entirely different set of problems by 
applying the same undisciplined methods. We dis- 


like abstractions and prefer palpable expressions of 
licy. Thus, we heartily approve of costly military 
dware—as, indeed, we must—while subjecting 
equally vital foreign aid programs to the most criti- 
cal and often negative scrutiny. 


We Americans have traditionally rejoiced in in- 
dividual initiative, but we react passively to great 
national needs, such as education. We seek ad hoc 
solutions to external problems that all too often ei- 
ther exacerbate or postpone their resolution. Quite 
mistakenly, we think that success in the business 
world qualifies one to lead the Department of De- 
fense into an effective performance of its critical 
role; that important diplomatic assignments can be 
entrusted to well meaning but otherwise unremark- 
able amateurs. Self-righteous and confident of our 
superior way of life, we tend to place external issues 
in a moral context, quite forgetting that simple self- 
interest, not moral principle, is the basis for suc- 
cessful diplomacy. 


Foreign policy is ideally the hard work of the in- 
tellect, as it responds to the insistence of an in- 
formed, vigorous people fully engaged with the na- 
tional responsibilities. Foreign policy is not to be 
confused with misleading and oversimplified slogans, 
such as “massive retaliation” (which happily seems 
headed for the discard) or “a bigger umd for a 
buck.” Nor is effective foreign policy found in un- 
realistic groupings, such as the Bagdad Pact—which 
wei have now found necessary to retitle the Central 
Treaty Organization. Such an alliance comprehends 
only geography and foolishly, if not dangerously, 
ignores existing political facts. 

The world is changing. It sometimes seems that 
the events of a mid-twentieth century week offer as 
much history as was contained in a year, or even 
five years, of life in the mid-nineteenth century. It 
is difficult even to guess at what lies ahead. Clear- 
ly, though, the future will favor the people who can 
make the tough, mature decisions. America must be 
able to respond speedily and decisively to Commu- 
nist thrusts, which are certain to be a part of our fu- 
ture. We must anticipate these thrusts with a sound- 
ly conceived and flexible pattern of response set up 
in advance. Underlying this comprehensive pattern 
of contingency planning should be a firm national 
policy—a base from which we can realistically ex- 


pect to cope with whatever the future will offer. 
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Religion and the Meaning of History 


The Image of Man: A Review 
of Politics Reader edited by 
M. A. Fitzsimons, Thomas T. Mc- 
Avoy, C.S.C., and Frank O’Mal- 
ley. University of Notre Dame 
Press. 451 pp. $6.00. 


by Bernard Murchland 

“In a syncretistic age,” Walter 

Kaufmann has written, “one must 

fight the comfortable blurring of 
contours and the growing in- 

ability to say No. One must in- 

sist on important differences.” 

That the contours of human and 
world realities have become dan- 
gerously blurred in our own da 
could hardly be contested. Mod- 
ern man finds himself in the pres- 
ence of an overwhelming am- 
biguity that distorts his most se- 
rious efforts to cope with his 
problems. As he gropes his way 
through the settling darkness, he 
seems increasingly of 
focusing his intellectual vision. 
His search, his commitments, in- 
deed his high purpose are com- 
promised by the 
age bolts of reality that catch 

im unawares. 

The Image of Man, commemor- 
ating the twentieth anniversary 
of the Notre Dame quarterly that 
year in and year out has been 
concerned with the philosophical 
and historical approach to the 
problems of human community, 
is primarily an excellent commen- 
tary on our terrifyingly complex 
civilization. Twenty-eight essays 
investigate these general areas of 
the problem: The Christian View 
of Man and Society, Man and 
History, Man’s Plight in Modern 
Civilization, Man and Revolution, 
Man and Spiritual Problems, Man 
and the American World. 

Among the noted contributors 
Father Murchland teaches theol- 
ogy at the University of Notre 
Dame and edits Perspectives, a bi- 


monthly journal of religion and 


contemporary events. 
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are Jacques Maritain, Luigi Stur- 
zo, Christopher Dawson, Jean 
Danielou, Hans Morgenthau, 
Hannah Arendt, Waldemar Gu- 
rian, Kenneth W. Thompson, Her- 
bert Butterfield, and Eric Voegel- 
in. There are essays on such fig- 
ures as Richelieu, William Blake, 
Lamennais, Brownson, Newman 
and Reinhold Niebuhr, and on 
such themes as The ~—— cance 
of Medieval Intellectual Culture, 
The Historic Origins of Liberal- 
ism, Marxist History and Sacred 
History, World Politics in the 
Mid-Twentieth Century, Totali- 
tarian Religions, and Organized 
Religion and the American Creed. 

No reviewer could possibly do 
justice to the wide-ranging ideas 
of these essays. However, some 
general observations are in order. 
In the first place, the reader is 
made aware of the tragic situa- 
tion of the world today. Policy- 
makers cannot assume that men 
are either good or intelligent; 
they cannot rely on easy for- 
mulae or pithy slogans to handle 
any given problem; they must see 
that no simplistic approach is 
valid. 

Hans Morgenthau describes the 
ultimate dimensions of this tragic 
situation: “Total war waged = 
total populations for total stakes 


under the conditions of the con- . 


temporary balance of power may 
end in world dominion or in 
world destruction or in both,” he 
writes. “For either one of the two 
contenders for world dominion 
may conquer with relatively small 
stroy each other, neither being 
able to conquer, or the least 
weakened may conquer, presid- 
ing over universal devastation. 
Such are the p which 
overshadow world politics [to- 
day].” 

When we lose our awareness 
that man is essentially a tragic 
creature, we have not only lost 
the most powerful insight we 


have into human nature but also 
the key to intelligent political 
theory. Herbert Butterfield, in his 
essay “The Tragic Element in 
Modern International Conflict,” 
insists upon this: “As regards the 
real world of international rela- 
tions, I should put forward the 
thesis . . . that this condition of 
absolute predicament or irredu- 
cible dilemma lies in the v 
geometry of human conflict. It is 
at the basis of the structure of 
any given episode in that conflict. 
It is at the basis of all the ten- 
sions of the present day, repre- 
senting even now the residual 
problem that the world has not 
solved, the hard nut that we still 
have to crack . . . This tragedy 
of the absolute human predica- 
ment enters into the very fabric 
of historical narrative in propor- 
tion as we move further away 
from being mere contemporary 
historians.” 

Just as man is a tragic crea- 
ture, so too is he a historical crea- 
ture. That is to say, he can only 
find himself, his “true being,” 
within the matrix of history. It is 
by now a truism that many, if not 
most, of our present problems are 
the result of our inability to learn 
from history. A persuasive school 
of thinkers has made it clear that 
the past is not only relevant to 
the present but that it is intrin- 
sically implicated in the present, 
and The Image of Man makes a 
serious effort to draw out some 
of these implications. A substan- 
tial majority of these essays en- 
deavor to establish some line of 
continuity between events that 
have already taken place and 
events that now confront us. Thus 
the articles treating medieval po- 
litical theory, the origins of liber- 
alism, colonialism, and Marxist 
history furnish insights into our 
present situation. 

An intellectual and spiritual vi- 
sion animates The Image of Man. 
Ideas must always inspire deeds; 
theories must be the of in- 


stitutions; and tough intellectual 
activity is a sine qua non of vital 
civil life. Thinkers must examine 
the conditions of life, ideas and 
assumptions. They must do this 
not fitfully but constantly; not ab- 
stractly but with concrete aware- 
ness of the drama of history; not 
from the point of view of some 
inadequately partisan position, 
but with a view to the human 
community as a whole. 

A thinker must, of course, 
adopt a position. But an intellec- 
tual position need not necessarily 
be identified with fanaticism or 
narrow-mindedness. The editors 
of The Image of Man note that 
they have been specifically af- 


fected by the tradition and 


of the Catholic Church. 
Yet they also note that they are 
interested in providing, and effec- 
tively provide, a meeting ground 
for scholars of different faiths and 
intellectual connections. Conse- 
quently, an encouraging univer- 
sality of tone emerges. 

Maritain’s article on “Integral 
Humanism and the Crisis of Mod- 
ern Times” strikes me as one of 
this thinker’s superior efforts. It 
sketches an intellectual and spir- 
itual view that might be broadly 
embraced by those who do not 
share Maritain’s ultimate convic- 
tions. He argues that theoretical- 
ly tenable positions must be cast 
aside if they prove unlivable, that 
an open human nature and an 
open reason must be preferred to 
a nature and reason isolated in 
some ivory tower, that the ration- 
al must take final precedence 
over the irrational, that the bour- 
geois pharisee, the respectable 
conventional man, must be un- 
masked, and that primacy must 
be given to the spiritual. 


I myself can readily subscribe 
to Maritain’s “humanism of the 
Incarnation,” and can accept both 
“the vertical movement toward 
eternal life and the horizontal 
movement whereby the substance 
and creative forces of man are 
progressively revealed in history.” 
But Maritain is a little harder to 
take when he proposes a kind of 
medieval ideal. “In my opinion,” 
he writes, “we have today to deal 
with a considerable liquidation— 
a liquidation of five centuries of 
classical culture—the culture in 
question a brilliant disso- 
lution . . . of medieval civiliza- 
tion.” 

Maritain admits that new crea- 
tive forces have appeared in the 
process of dissolution, but it 
seems to me that his position in 
this matter is much more irra- 
tional than the irrationalism he 
decries, more non-historical than 
the idealism he rejects. Rather, 
I would suggest that our prob- 
lem is in the nature of coming 
to terms with the past five cen- 
turies. 

This I am convinced modern 
man has not done. It would be 
the sheerest folly to liquidate 
such a span of human creativity; 
it would be equally absurd to ac- 
cept everything in those eras in- 
discriminately. No past age—ei- 
ther in its good or bad qualities 
—can serve as a model for the 
present age. Each age has its own 
specificity. Human nature takes 
on new hues in successive his- 
torical . Yet it is also true 
that through all historical changes 
there is a permanently fixed plan 
of human existence, a perennial 
humanity. 

The past and present must be 
integrated within some common 


vision that both what is 
old and what is new, tradition 
and creativity. Hans Urs von Bal- 
thasar has perhaps provided a key 
to our dilemma in these words: 
“It is possible to trace in earlier 

all the characteristic ele- 
ments of the contemporary inter- 
pretation of the world. Man has 
always been taken to be the epi- 
tome of the world, and especial- 
ly of those realms of nature that 
are below him. And it has always 
been known that he could be this 
epitome not merely by summar- 
izing the world, but by transcend- 
ing it, by being spirit. This 
transcendence has always been 
understood as a capacity for the 
absolute, an o ess to being as 
such, and, lastly, as having ‘an 
ear for God.’ Hence, the modern 
world interpretation and philos- 
ophy do not leave the boundary 
of the great tradition; rather, they 
are a variation of the perennial 


theme.” 


Man has always had a hard 
time of it in the world. But there 
is a force within him that drives 
him toward a higher ideal. This 
elan has always been at the heart 
of any significant intellectual or 
religious vision of man. An al- 
ways-present combination of his 
imprisoned condition and his will 
to transcendence constitutes his 
unique mystery. This is certainly 
as true today as it has ever been. 
And it is within this paradox that 
man must work out his problems; 
it is out of this paradox, too, that 
hope for tomorrow will spring. It 
is the final merit of The Image 
of Man that it offers this kind of 
hope. This book respects the par- 
adox but it also distinguishes the 


contours. 


One of the worst vices of the modern world is its dualism, the dissociation belies the things of God 


and the things of the world. The latter, the things of the social, economic, and political life, 


ve been 


abandoned to their own carnal law, removed from the exigencies of the Gospel. The result is that they 


have become more and more unlivable. At the same time, Christian ethics, not 1 


carried out in the 


social life of peoples, became in this connection . . . a universe of formulas and words . ... Such a disor- 
der can be remedied only by a renewal of the profoundest energies of religious conscience rising into 
Jacques Maritain in The Image of Man 


temporal existence. 
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What's Wrong With U.S. Foreign Policy? 
by C. L. Sulzberger. Harcourt, Brace. 255 pp. $4.50. 
The New York Times columnist analyzes the multifaceted role of 


America in international affairs and advances some reasons for 


the decline of American prestige since the end of World War Il. 


- Americans in World Affairs 
by Alfred O. Hero. World Peace Foundation. 165 pp. $1.50. 


Volume | of the series entitled "Studies in Citizen Participation 
~ in International Relations" summarizes the findings of social sci- 
"ence research on the attitudes of different groups of Americans 
toward world affairs. 


Strength of Men and Nations 


by William Ernest Hocking. Harper. 248 pp. $3.50. 


In a “message to the USA vis-a-vis the USSR", Mr. Hocking offers | 
a philcsophical appraisal of the central issues of our time and 


proposes a means for dealing with them through a revival of 
genuine statesmanship. 


Algeria in Turmoil 
by Michael K. Clark. Praeger. 466 pp. $6.00. 


A detailed description of the Algerian rebellion from 1943 to 
1958, this study takes into full account the complex political, 
religious and ethnic realities that underlie the present struggle. 


The Prophet Unarmed 
by Isaac Deutscher. Oxford. 490 pp. $9.50. 
Volume II of a biography of Trotsky, this book covers the years 


between 1921, when the civil war was concluded, and 1929, when 
Trotsky's opposition to Stalin resulted in political exile. 


Diplomacy in a Changing World 


Edited by Stephen D. Kertesz and M. A. Fitzsimons. University of 
Notre Dame. 407 pp. $7.50. 

The challenges presented to diplomacy by the present-day evolu- 
tions of world politics are studied in this collection of essays. 
Hans J. Morgenthau, Louis J. Halle, William T. R. Fox, George 
Kennan, Philip E. Mosely and Dag Hammarskjold are among 
the contributors. 
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